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THE WOMEN, 


But how are such people, so educated, so chilled 
by ceremony, so kept away from all the endearing 
and familiar influences of domestic life—who have no 
idea of what is meant by a neighborhood, ora neigh- 
bor; how are they and such as they to know what 
love is ?—not the love we read of in story-books, or 
in boyish poetry, nor the love we see represented on 
the stage, with gesture and loud speech, but the still, 
deep, serious and watchful affection, which is the 
groundwork of marriage in this country, and in eve- 
ry other country where the hearts of men and wo- 
men are allowed to get acquainted with each other ; 
not the love that rejoices in display, nor that which 
is to be heard of in the market-place, or thoroughfare, 
but that which is only to be guessed at by the calm, 
beautiful propriety of the outward carriage—that gen- 
eral air of truth and sobriety, which while it betrays 
to the keen observer, that one human being has al- 
ready elected another for perpetual companionship— 
here and hereafter—betrays nothing more. 

In this country few indeed are they that marry for 
an equipage, fewer for bread, and fewer yet,merely to 
gratify their friends, where they are not seriously and 
properly attached. In that country, nothing is more 
common—there, if a girl should marry a poor man, 
though he were otherwise all that a man should be, 
and thereby lose an opportunity of riding in a car- 
riage of her own, or of getting a few steps higher in 
the world, to say nothing of the forfeiture of caste, if 
she were to marry beneath her, she would be regard- 
ed as a love-sick ideot, a child spoilt by a foolish moth- 
er, or by novel-reading. The very newspapers might 
have to dowith the subject ; her father would be 
charged with egregious folly, and it would be asked 
why the daughter had not been soundly whipped, or 
dieted on bread and water, or locked up in the nurse- 
ry, and left to play with her doll a few years longer. 

Here the people are neither afraid to marry, nor 
after marriage are they afraid to have children. They 
grow up in a belief that to obey their Father above, 
to increase and multiply, cannot be wrong ; and that 
for every mouth he sends, though it be only the 
mouth of a sparrow, he will assuredly send food. Nor 
is it wonderful that such a faith should prevail here, 
when we see our cities and villages, our very woods 
and waters alive with happy and healthy children ; 
our,very mechanics: and laborers ready to receive 
an additional mouth, whenever it may please God to 
favor them therewith, even though it may belong t« 
a neighbor ; and all referring for proof that nobody 
can be the poorer for such charity, to the wild flower- 
seeds, the abundant roses and hawthorn-buds that 
are believed to precede every severe oe 

Here it would be difficult to persuade any human 
creature, however poor, however wretched he may 
be, that the birth of a child in the married state should 
ever be regarded—anywhere—I do not say by the 
mother, for that were to say what would be followed 
by a shudder of indignation—but by the father, as 
a calamity. They have no experience—no faith in 


such things here. How much more difficult would it 

then be to satisfy them, that over a large part of Eu- 

rope, it is the prayer of the married, that the mar- 

riage-bed may be unfruitful ; that the wife may be 

smitten with positive or comparative barrenness; and 

that in the brave great country of our fathers, people 

in what we should consider as genteel, if not wealthy 

circumstances, would regard the birth of a child as a 

far heavier affliction than its death. Yet so it is. 

There,people marry in fear—live in terror—and bring 
forth in desperation. Cases are very common there, 
which have no parallel here, and which for that rea- 
son would be regarded with dismay or distrust, by all 
who have not been abroad where they might see and 

judge for themselves. 1 might communicate a multi- 
tude that have occured within my own knowledge ; 
but I shal] content myself with mentioning two. One 
is that of a family, consisting of a husband, a wife, and 
one child—a daughter. The united income of the 
husband and wife, is about thirty-five hundred dol- 
Jars a year; a sum, which would enable the three to 
enjoy all the comforts and refinements, if not all the 
luxuries and extravagancies of our country in any 
part of it. He earns little or nothing, and is content, 
though a véry able and very ambitious man, to live 
on the charity of his father. She earns more (being 
awoman of extraordinary talent) and has a small 
annuity from her parents. They have but one child, 
a daughter as I said before ; and yet ifthe wife were 
to hail her husband now, as the father of a man- 
child, the probability is that he would never forgive 
her. 1 know what I say—it is the solemn truth. Men 
marry, if they marry at all in that country, late in life, 
when their habits are fixed, their temper soured. It 
is not for such men to forego the comfort they are us- 
ed to, the whims they have petted into principles, the 
ten thousand little nameless indulgencies that have 
always been regarded by them as the necessaries of 
life. It is not for such a man to weara slipper down 
to heel, for the sake of being a father. It is not for 
the confirmed bachelor to give up his tailor-to-the-king, 
his gorgeous book-binder, his trip to the north every 
sporting season, or his bottle of wine at dinner,for the 
sake ofa child. If he marry at ail therefore, and 
marriages are very unfrequent among the class of 
people to which I refer, who live on the charity 
of their fathers, who have no trade, no profession, 

but with asmall annuity, are obliged to live in the 

great world—he marries, not that he may have chil- 
dren, or that he may be able tosay on his death-bed— 
As for me, Ihave done my duty; I have left, or tried 
to leave another anda better one tosupply the place 
t have hitherto occupied inthe great drama of life. 
What I knew of my father, my child knew of me. 
with much more, that I had gained by the trial and 
vicissitude of life. If he is not so wealthy as I—he is 
better educated, and he may be happier. Wealth] 

know to be asnare. He that is educated to a fortune, 
if he lose that, loses everything. It is too late for him 
to betake himself to a trade ur a profession. But he 


who is educated to independence—to independence of 





others, or which is the same thing, to dependence on 
himself, what-cares he for the loss of fortune ? And 


she that is bornto a large dowry—of what worth is 
it toher ? Does it not, of necessity, lead to one of 
these twothings. Will not the man that marries her, 
marry her on account of her wealth, or—be unable to 
show that he did not ? 

Another case I would mention, where the parties 
who are married together have no child. They are 
obliged to live economically, to do without a footman 
—yea, without somuch as a man-servant, or a boy, 
because they have only about ten thousand dollars a 
year to live with. It is true, that according to the 
habits of the English, they give dinners, and capital 
dinners too, about five times as often, and about five 
times as large as we give here; but then they do not 
live in a very large house, nor keep a carriage, nor 
are they otherwise extravagant. They make no 
noise in the world—they are hardly known indeed 
by their next-door neighbors. By the way, I forgot 
to observe, while speaking of the family whose in- 
come was about three thousand five hundred dollars 
a year, that besides being a sort of genteel paupers, 
they are content to live in asmall house, in a small 
narrow street, which, though it is part of a genteel 
neighborhood, is hardly suited for a carriage-way. A 
respectable tradesman would not live iri such a house 
here, if he were not obliged to occupy the lower part 
for a shop. 

Where such are the expenses of marriage,and such 
the consequences of marriage, people cannot afford to 
marry for love. The question they are obliged to 
put to their own hearts, from their youth up is, how 
much can we afford to pay for the indulgence of our 
private opinion or taste with regard to a wife ? 
Should they have it in their power to marry a woman 
with fifty or a hundred thousand pounds to her for- 
tune, what do they in marrying her who has nota 
sixpence, but give away fifty or a hundred thousand 
pounds for awife ? They cannot afford this. To 
them it were a sort of extravagance, for which they 
would not hope to be forgiven—a tithe of that sum ex- 
pended by them in the gratification of any other 
appetite would be fatal to their credit with the tailor 
and boot-maker, why should it not be so, when ex- 
pended on a wife? And why, they will ask, why 
should we be reproached for marrying for money ? 
People marry for show, for fashion, for beauty, for 
a voice or a shape, for family, for power, and why 
should they not marry for wealth,—for that which if 
it be not worth all these, would assuredly be better 
thanall, in poverty. Is it more worthy of a wise 
man to marry for love—to be hurried away by the 
blind impulses of the heart, than by the cooler judg- 
ment of the head? So they reason ; and they behave 
accordingly. ‘Their marriages are bargains. Their 
dwelling together as husband and wife, copart- 
nership ; and they who make the best bargain, who 
vive least and receive most in their interchange, not 
if heart for heart—or hope for hope—or life for life, 
but of acre for acre, or guinea for guinea, are regard- 
ed as having best fulfilled the purposes of their Crea- 
tor. 

And what are we to look for in the higher classes 
of English society, where the men and women meet 
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together only at the theatre, or the opera, at quad- 
rille-parties, or at the Argyle-Rooms, at watering-pla- 
ces, at auctions, or shops. They are acquainted only 
in a certain way ; acquainted with each other’s looks 
and garb, though not with each other’s hearts or souls. 
‘They may be familiar too, but it is only in a certain 
way, and only solong as they breathe the same atmos- 
phere, or inhabit a particular house. In a week or two 
more they are strangers, and would pass each other 
in the highway as strangers, They never meet as we 
do in this country. There is no walking together, 
no romping together, in doors or out—no sitting nor 
Jolling about on the rich grass, or the newly-mown 
hay—no rambling by moonlight along the river side, 
or by the shores of the solitude. They never go in 
couples there—till they are coupled forever. 
SELF-PUFFERY. 

The following was not intended for publication—but 

it has been a long while on hand, and as I neither know 
the author, nor suspect him, nor either of the parties al- 





luded to—why not give it a birth ? It can do no mischief, 


and may amuse the very individuals alluded to. 
Would some Lind soul 





“the giltie ei’ us, 
To see ourselves 


as olhers s€e us 
how much we might all be improved by it ; for the truth 
is, that folks of a generous temper see so much tittle-tat- 
tle going forward by way of repeating to A, what B says 
of him, and to B what A says of him ; so much evil and 
mischief growing out of this habit of saying to others, 
what we have heard said of them, that they are unwilling 
to repeat even to their best friends what may have been 
uttered to their prejudice—nay, unwilling even to ask 
them if what they have heard whispered throughout so- 
ciety is true. And what is the consequence ?—That man 
who hesitates to say to his friene that he has heard him 
charged with immorality or misccnduct, does him the 
greatest possible injury. Ifthe accused is innocent, how 
is he to defend himself?—if guilty in any degree, how is 
he to show either his palliation or the truth ?—The whis- 
pers that are abroad are not likely ever to reach his ear, 
or that of his family ; but they may by chance, reach that 
of a friend who is not known to be such; for if he were 
known to be your friend, it would be affronting him to 
lis face to speak illof you. The great use of a friend— 
his chief duty—is to keep you informed of that which you 
‘an never find out of yourself—to be where you cannot 
be—to hear what you cannot hear—to gather what you 
have no opportunity of gathering—the secret suffrages 
Let no 
ifraid to hear the truth—even from an enemy. 


man be 
Let no 
triend say that he forebore to mention a story to your 
disadvantage, because he did not believe it—or because 
he knew it to be untrue. 


{the public with regard to yourself. 


He deceives himself. The mo- 


ment he hesitates to tell you what he has heard, he 
proves that he is afraidthere was some foundation for 


either to be ignorant of his behaviour, in which case he 
would be encouraged to repeat it to your wife or child—or 
that being informed, you were afraid to resent it. Be- 
ware ef such things—ye that are afraid of brewing mis- 
chief! A man of spirit would forgive you sooner for hav- 
ing put poison in his cup. 

**Mr. NEAL. 

Sir—I would have your portraiture drawn,notwithstand- 
ing, some French-cooks have ornamented their treatises 
on cookery with a frontispiece of their own visage—and, 
I would have the engravings either on the first page of the 
index to the present volume of the Yankee, or first No. 
of the next volume. The former would be preferable, for 
who can wait so long in such suspense? How are we 
to remedy this all potent obstruction? Why, if I may 
guess, some Yankee [not I—but some one more skilled 
in the art] must touch the outlines of this ‘* wonderful 
animal’’—not with a pencil, but with the point of a lucky 
quill—/ucky, because not every quill is destined to be 
immortalized with such an honor. Only join the request 
with that of the may-bee and you need not offer prize- 
rewards, for you will soon be abundantly supplied with 
caricatures, and among them all, may find some which 
approximate toa ‘* perfect resemblance.’’ [1} 

The theme is grand—it at once aflords the pen of gen- 
ius a scope, if I may say it, unlimited. Not all upon his 
virtues, but upon his many qualities,—his open frankness, 
independence of mind, and ‘* impartial honesty,’’ in 
particular. 

I will just say, that accidentally, I chanced to make 
my ingress through the door of his den—den, why not 
den? it has but one place of entrance—light is emitted 
through a half shut window with green blinds—and his 
olfice, [if you will not have it den} with himself therein, 
wears a perfect resemblance to his paper and its con- 
tents. Every thing in a perfect methodical style, atten- 
ded with a corresponding and dignified simplicity. In fine 
it is a square, plain, neat, tidy room—not over-crowded 
with superabundant cabinet work nor mahogany-furniture 
—but full enough with every thing for convenience— 
‘ here he stops’—nothing more. : 

Then his writing -habiliment, which he wears while 
penning his original matter—of which, by the way, he 
produces more thaf any editor in New-England—not to 
say any thing of the quality, [as I must not puff a mod- 
est man out of countenance] for ofthat, all may and do 
judge for themselves: but it being a fact which many of 
us newspaper-mongers do not consider when we sub- 
scribe fora paper, whether we subscribe for original 
matter, or advertisements, belles-lettres or illiteracy, wit 
or criticism, pure ‘* nature’s poetry’’ or plagiarism; and 
the same garment, I cannot doubt, which he wears while 
selecting a very few communications from the many he 
receives. 

The garment—it is a rough, shaggy, ‘‘ fear-naught tu- 
nic’? [2] [as it is termed.] Now does this not well 
correspond with the general tenor of his mental produc- 
tions, —which are well mai ked with a bold, fearless,inde- 
pendent [If don’t say rash] countenance. The gar- 
ment is of much the same complexion with the bushy- 
hair [which presides over the pericranium] just above it: 
and might [not well suppose hima hairy inmate of 
civilized den? asI made a very short intrusian, with but 
one interrogation [an uncommon thing for a Yankee. } 

Now for a— 


Famity Discourse. 
Miss C. How do you like the ‘* Yankee.’’ 





t. Ifhe knew it to be untrue—if he paid no regard to it, 
ie would mention it at once, for the sake of a laugh, or 
for the sake of something better. If people, without 
mentioning names, withoat malice, and without exag- 
veration or concealing the truth, would let others 
know just how they are regarded by their friends or the 
public—it might do a world of good in time. For myself, 
{ consider it as the duty of a friend to keep his friend 
well informed on this subject ; nay, even to let him know 
by name who his other friends are—and (if he be really 
a magnanimous and virtuous man) who his enemies are. 
Else they, supposing him to know more than he does, 
may atribute his courtesies in life to meanness or duplicity. 
How painful to know that you have been over-civil to a 
man who has a bad opinion of you—and who may sup- 
pose you to know that he has. You would like as well 
to find out that a person, to whom you had been exceed- 
‘ngly polite, had been rude to your wife or child the same 


and that therefore. the scoundre] must suppose you 


law 5 





Dr. J. Very well, except I think he was rather too se- 
vere in his remarks on our police-judge. 

Miss C. tam uncertain about that, but I have a small 
| prejudice against him for his attempt to sway publicgpin- 
| ion into the belief that the gir/ was guilty of the charge 
with which she was accused. [3] 


being burnt ‘out of house and home.’’ [4] 


does lose a subscriber; it comes out of the publisher. 
Squire NV. For my part, I don’t think he has in reality 


only his policy—he thinks he shall gain more literary 
and pecuniary profit by it. 





where he will lose one subsbriber he will gain ten, Mrs. 


Mr. M. There he was right !—think of discharging I myself might be included in that junto. 
her because no one circumstance was sufficient to con- take a paper now-a-days ? And must an editor be compe!- 
viet her! It is a disgrace to the town to have no better led to publish all trash which is dignified with ‘* Sub.”” un- 
officers of justice in a time when people are in danger of der it ? Who knows but it’s a forgery ? Who can’t write 


Mr. M. Give me the man of an independent mind— 


AS 








R. ; It is just the paper we want; he gives Buckingham 
and every body else, their just due ; glad am I that there 
is now one who dares face him. 

Dr. J. His paper will prick up the ears of other publi- 
cations in the surrounding country[6]—does very well as 
a spice to mix with other papers of the day, like Ran- 
dolph’s speeches. 

Squire N. I like the paper very well, except what he 
says respecting England. Any thing monarchial or aris- 
tocratical, I treat as a mortal foe, and I am much afraid 
he has imbibed too many English notions for this place. 

Mr. M. Not so Squire. We are not compelled to 
comply with English customs because we know what they 
are ; a knowledge of them is all we want—that we are 
now getting. The History of England is as important to 
us,as that of any country whatever—perhaps more so ; 
many of their customs being far preferable to ours, and 
if so, shall we shut ourselves out from improvement? Why 
sir, I look at ‘ England by a Yankee’’ first, as much as 
the hunters at the South do at the ‘* Sporting Olio,” in 
the Farmer. If am disappointed, by a delay of the week, 
I throw down the paper in disgust. 

Mrs.H. The paper in my opinion is a weak, silly thing, 
fill’d up with lovesick-poetry—just see alate No. He 
declares right-up-and-down that it is impossible for a wo- 
man to attain the high intellectual endowments of which 
man is capable. My girls,l am resolved, shall never touch 
another Yankee, so long as John Neal is editor. 

Mr. M. Say what you will, be had no such meaning 
{7]—but we won’t dispute—You will acknowledge he 
is the most public-spirited of any man in Portland.[8] 

Dr. J. think his suggestions in his late papers are 
good, and tend to the public weal—if he would just say a 
little in favor of omitting the ringing of the bel! at eleven, 
{—I should like him, In my opinion it has a bad tenden- 
cy—drunkards know too well their grog-hour to need to 
be reminded of it by the loud peals of a town-bell.[9] 

Miss A. He isa very eccentric genius,—but I don’t 
believe he will put into execution the designs he has made 
public.[10} His intentions are good, but I fear he lacks 
courage. He will prove like the son who promised every- 
thing, and did nothing, It is said his conversation coim- 
|ports with his writings. I never should wish to become 
|acquainted with him—I should stand in too much awe of 
|his-* lash’ to desire it—though he is extremely polite; 
|and what of that? well he may be, when he bas had every 
| advantage the tourof Europe [11] can afford to an in- 
,quisitive Yankee. s 

Mr. Af. It isno matter how a man obtains a belles- 
lettres knowledge, provided he hasit, Miss A. I hope he 
will hint about some lights in the streets, especially when 
Then J shall 





{ ° . 
the moon don’t shine, or when it’s cloudy. 
| be satisfied.’’[12] 


| «Sir, as this is designed particularly for you [not for pos- 
iterity nor the Yankee] piease give it room to the right of 
ithe left-hand draw of your desk, which I observed bore 
ithe marks of ** depart ye incorrigible.’’—It is sir no fic- 
tion ; but in part and as far as it goes, a conversation 
| which actually occurred and was taken down for me by a 
(friend, without addition or alteration. 

As you have many very able correspondents over the 
'signature of ‘* A Yankec,”’ I shall add an X, so that you 
|may not mistake me for either of them—though by the 
| way, I think there would not be much danger. But an 
\“ honest man must not even be suspected,’’ and I would 
not wish to be accused of petty larceny. 

The foregoing was written a week since, or a part, but 
| hope itis not too stale for you to read once, and was 
‘intended to shew you [of which I have no doubt you are 
|already aware] the various opinions concerning editors— 

particularly yourself,—how difficult it is to please every- 
body—corroborates the fable of the old man and his ass. 
T advise you not to be influenced, as editors too fre- 
| quently are, by the petty signatures of ‘* a Sub.’’ though 
Who cannot 





| 


|Sub., and how do editors know he is a subseriber—per- 


Gid Mrs. R. 1 should like to speak a word or two, if|haps to their paper, but may be to some other. [Is not 
you’re willing—Mr. Neal isa man of too much volatility | that a heterogeneous paragraph. } 
for me ; he is-just about the same with Buckingham Tink- | 
er.[5] He in fact has got too much wit, and besides 
I don’t like him—he cares for nobody, friends or enemies 
—speaks just what he happens to think—no matter if he one person. 


An editor [ blisher] is under many obligations to his 
subscribers,su 13]—but is not therefore obliged to in- 
sert communications which will be of no interest to but 


| 


| 


In taking a review of what I have done, it appears to 
me to be written in a very friendly style, and whatever it 


any more independence of mind than other people ; it’s | lacks in quality, is certainly made up in quantity. 


Repetitions, excuse them—hallucinations, pray do not 
let them be excused, as this is only meant to prompt you 
to write on the same theme, or procure a friend, as I pre- 
sume you have ong. X. YANKEE 
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NOTES TO THE ABOVE- 


(1) I do make the request—it will be such a comfort 
\o my ** dear five hundred friends” to abuse me in my 
ewn paper. 

(2) In other words a sort of linsey-woolsey long surtout 
—double breasted—made by a woman of homespun flan- 
nel—a dear cousin of mine. Ed. 

(3) Though I believed her then to be guilty, and still 
believe her to have been guilty, my object was not so 
much to show that she was guilty, or that a jury should 
have convicted her, as it was to show that the judge ought 
to have committed her on the evidence before him. By 
the by thongh—the judge is now acting with great cour- 
age ; and though he is blamed for it in other quarters, [ 
shall stand by him. He is now doing his duty bravely. 

(4) See last part of note 3. 

(5)Meaning I suppose Mr. Joseph Tinker Buckingham, 
of Boston, Ed. of Galaxy—who changed his name—he 
can tell why—from Tinker to Buckingham. 

(6) Very true—even the Argus is improved by it. Af- 
ter enlarging its size, and avowing it had lost some good 
subscribers within the last six months, it professes to have 
added three hundred to its subscription list, Be it so—a 
little more temperance, a little more truth, and it will de- 
serve, what it has not altogether deserved hitherto, the 
encouragement it has received. But Iam no enemy to 
the Argus, nor of any other paper—while it behaves itself. 

N.B. This was written two or three months ago, and 
is published now without a word of alterration, merely to 


ee 
show what my feelings were toward that paper, before it 


provoked me to deal with it as a foe. 


(7) Yes, [had. I mean just that—I mean that no wo- 


sional travellers. Of the former class we shall speak first, 
because it must be these, either such as are smouldering 
away in the states, or struggling on the borders, by aid ot 
annuities, commerce with American traders, &c., to eke 
out a scanty subsistence obtained from the forest ; it must 
be some of these, whom writers have in their mind’s eye, 
as specimens of the Indian character, when they pronounce 
whether that character is or is not susceptible of civiliza- 
tion. And, it may be, that the public have been led astray 
in their judgments on this subject by the same error ; that 
we too get think ofthe aborigines, not as they are 
essentially and fundamentally—but as we see them, tran- 
siently wreught on by a peculiar situation—especially by 
a peculiar intercourse with ourselves ; not as they still 
are on the unsunned banks of their far-off rivers, or among 
the wild holds of their native hills ;—but as we hear of 
them from the mouths of traders and hunters—or see them 
melting away in the midst of us, like a snow-flakeon the 
water. Let me not be understood to refer only to those be- 
sotted beings, who are here and there stalking stupidly 
about our frontier settlements—to barter their baskets 
for such articles as all savages are but too ready to buy. 
If even the best of these squalid vagabonds might be con- 
sidered specimens of their race—-perhaps an attempt 
would never have been made to domesticate them. 1 
speak of all those Indians, far and near, within and with- 
out the borders of civilized life, to whom the whites or any 
portion of the whites are habitually known—including 
that class upon whom the experiment of instruction has 
been tried—in other words, all whose capacity we are in 
the slightest degree qualified to discuss. In behalf of 
these then, I shall contend, that they neither are nor have 
been for generations ina state to undergo these experi- 
ments fairly ; that they must pass through a stage of 
physical amelioration, before they can be morally proved 
—or even accessible to instruction neverso well conduct- 


In the first place they are universally too degraded : not 
compelled indeed, like the southern blacks, to groan and 





man probably ever was or ever will be capable of being | 


in theology, or in the severe sciences, what men are capa- 
ble of being. But then,—let me add that I think no man 
ever was, or ever will be capable of being what some wo- 
men may be in other maiters. 

(8) No—that would be going too far. Portland has not 
a few public-spirited men—men who would go all lengths 
in promoting her prosperity. 1 could mention several— 
but I’d rather not, in this way. 

(9) A very good idea. 

(10) Won’t 1 ?—Wait awhile, and see if I don’t. 

(11) Not the tour of Europe—far from it. 

(12) Then you shall be satisfied. 


(13) I deny this—unless you admit the obligation to be | 
If you do not, then say I the obligation is| 


reciprocal. 
altogether on the side of the public. It is they who ought 
to be grateful ; they are entertained by the year, instruct- 
ed by the year, and abused by the year, for three dollars a 
head ; orif they like, for two-fifty. 





NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


For this able and eloquent paper, Mr. S. L. D. will 
please to accept my hearty thanks. 


‘‘Having remarked the incorrectness of under-rating the 
moral capability of the Indian, on the ground, either of his 
habitual disposition, or secondly, of his having so long 
eluded the influence of civilization, I shall proceed to point 
out such circumstances as make it unjust to estimate his ca- 
pacity at all,—much more so to decide against him. There 
has been a class of writers, like Heckewelder, the pro- 
fessed champions of the Indians—and these, from the 
mere enthusiasm of pity, bave believed fhem better, and 
greater than they are; but asI can see little poetry in 
their present state, or even in their present character, I 
shall content myself with contending simply for right rea- 
son and for truth. After having ascertained then, how 
we ought, and how we ought not to reagon—let us wait 
coolly for facts, suffering neither prejudj nor excess of 
charity to govern us in the issue. 

So far as the purposes of my present argument are con- 
cerned, our whole red population may be arranged under 
two divisions. 1, Those tribes that are found either in 


the United States and Territories or about them—so near 
as to have had considerable intercourse with the whites. 


g among and beyond the Chippaywan 
and known only from the accounts of occa- 


2. Those, that, livin 
niSuntains, 


sweat under the burdens of physical bondage, but morally 
and politically they are slaves—slaves in that sense, in 
which Homer long since said, that the first day of servi- 
tude takes away half a man’s worth. It is not enough to 
jsay, that in a land once theirs—where even the green 
|mounds oftheir father’s graves are scarcely yet level with 
the soil, they are aliens and fugitives, marked, like the 
accursed Cain, to be forever and ever without a home or 
jacountry. In all their intercourse with white mer—they 
are depressed—debased—-despised. They are crowded from 
| their ancestral hunting-grounds by the growth of a foreign 
population, that rolls in upon them, with the rush of mighty 
waters—without being taught to gain their subsistence by 
the plough ; ashamed of their own religion, but still unin- 
|structed in ours ; ignorant even of our language, and 
therefore shut out from all our sources of intelligence, ad- 
mitted to no share of civil rights or of social fellowship ; 
finally so wrought upon by these debasements ; (not to say 
by the literal poison of civilized life without its antidotes) 
so sottishly habituated to beggarly impotence, asto have 
become almost worthy of their shame. Shall the capacity 
of these men, in this state, be considered a fair subject for 
dissection ? Shall we examine their intellect, while it is 
stupified with this moral intoxication? For all the purpos- 
es of a philosophical conclusion, you may as well lecture 
the fettered slave—or catechise the convicted criminal in 
| the stocks. Supposing then, (what it might occasion no 
small trouble'to require proof of) that experiments have 
been properly made by adequate men, experiments ever 
so theoretically correct and complete in themselves ; we 
insist, that their results can lead to no safe estimate of 
what the Indian might be, if he were properly treated. 
Before a single step is taken in the process of domestica- 
tion, let his mind be purified from the filth of debasement. 
Let him be roused and elevated like a man, before he is 
operated upon as a pupil. Let him be so far raised to a 
level with the white man, his instructer, that he may 
still cling to some consolatory confidence, that his _primi- 
tive dignity is not ail gone. Let him have some ground for 
respecting himself, or at least, of becoming worthy of his 
own respect. It is no easy task to reform and instruct the 
inmates of our own penitentiaries, Now this difficulty is 
attributed not to innate want of ca acity, or of docility, 
but to accidental circumstances, that may be patiently 
overcome.—Why not ascribe the same effect, in case of 
the Indian, to the same eauses, urging this additional plea 
in his favor, that he is habitually untutored, and that in 
consequence of his color, or some other casual attributes, 
as a savage he is sentenced by public opinion to be scorch- 
ed to the very soul with the brand of scorn—an object 
for the vilest of the whites to comfort themselves by des- 
pising. If any one doubts whether the Indian’s degrada- 
tion (which I have endeavored faintly to portray, not from 
prejudice, but a love of truth, and.an impulse of common 








humanity) has the effect insisted on, to destroy his fitness 
for civilization, so !ong as it continues ; though I am a- 
ware, no just parallel can. be found among men to the 
relation which now exists between the red man and the 
white—I would point to the world as it now is'abroad, and 
to all history for my argument. The Italian aborigines 
were domesticated as soon as the effort was made—be- 
cause they were gradually elevated from the first moment 
of their intercourse with the Romans. And our British fore- 
fathers, rude, dispersed,and ferocious, after centuries of in- 
tractable debasement, were completely civilized by Agrico- 
la.—And why by him ? Because their grievances were 
first redressed, and they were treated like men and breth- 
ren. Even on the frontier of nations that are not savage, 
intellect has ever been ebbing and flowing; men have been 
more or less degraded. How little does the modern Jew 
resemble the ancient Hebrew ! For centuries, the Turks, 
once the terror of Europe, have been paralyzed by a des- 
potism of their own invention—and among those wretch- 
ed millions, who, for the same period, have been degener- 
ating with them, fast enough to submit to their sway— 
what had become (until later years) of that refined peo- 
ple, who were called in olden time, theeye of the world. 
Where was that genius, which had illuminated the earth?— 
It was smothered by oppression, but it seems not quench- 
ed. It slumbered, but, thank God, it was not dead. If it 
is still incredible that debasement—extreme, besotted, and 
aggravated debasement, should have, so long as it lasts, 
the moral effect ascribed to it—go back to the Indian him- 
self—compare those within the limits of civilized life, to 
those beyond them. You will find the former more de- 
bauched, in proportion as they are less free, and the latter 
growing better and better, as you follow them back into 
their own domains. There, if not stationary, the decrease 
of their numbers is but small; here, they are wasting away 
as if by a pestilence ; there, they preserve their physical 
perfection—but here, they become bloated, diseased, and 
spiritless.’’ Ss. L, D. 





In reply to the following query, I have only to say that 
if the outrage had been offered to me, that appears to 
have been offered to others on the night in question, [ 
would have split the skull of the man that offered it, 


TOWN-WATCHIIMEN, 


“Tt shall be the duty of the watchmen to examine all persons, whom they 
shall see walking abroad in the night after ten o’clock, end whom they shall have 
reason to suspect of any unlawful intention or design. of their business abroad at 
such season, and whither they are going ; and in case they give not reasonable 
satisfaction, then tosecuie by imprisonment or otherwise, all such disorderly 
ind suspicious persons to be safely kept until morning.” Laws of Maine. 

It is not often, Mr. Editor, that we are obliged to complain of our watchmen 


for over-zeal in their duty: they have been in many instances too remiss, if I 
am rightly informed. Ignorance of duty, however, is often the cause of their 
errors, and is perhaps incident to the mode, in which our watchmen are select 
ed. But I wish to inquire in what cases, other than those prescribed by Statute , 
they are authovized to detain citizens. 

T love to listen to good music, sir, especially in a quict, moonlight’ evening, 
and many members of my family (especially the females) are extremely fond ot 
it. Seme young gentlemen of our acquaintance, knowing our love of music, 
are in the habit of occasionally play ing the flute in the street, near the house, at, 
sometimes, a late hour of the night. As they have never been interrapted in 
this amusement at any time, and have some fears that in future they shall be, 
L would inquire whether they can be considered as “ disorderly and suspicious” 
persons—such as would come within the purview of the act. A Citizen. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

“To have a great many enemies is no less a proof of rising eminence than t 
have a great many friends,” OHNSON. 

‘* The above are ‘ words of consolation’ ; if so—surely 
Mr. Neal you are rising to a most stupendous height. Have 
you seen the littke Argus Well, do not tread it as it de- 
serves, in sullen silence. Show them that you can defend 
yourself and paper without the aid of fists. And— 

Truly Yours Sa 








Tueatre. A theatre properly conducted in this town 
would be a sort of moral safety-valve to our population. 
There are signs and appearances to encourage a belief 
that we are to have one properly conducted. Moreover, 
it will be a great addition to the town in the view of stran- 
gers and travellers, 

This company have done well—they have spared no 
expense nor trouble in trying to reach the public taste. 
On some occasions they have erred sadly—but they are 
sensible of the error. They ought therefore to be en- 
couraged; but let the reward be proportioned to their 
merit, to the determination they show in favor of @ 
stage-reform. 

A theatre we must have—we cannot help ourselves now. 
And the only question is, whether we shall have a good 
ora bad company ; aset of wretches who will minister 
in the worst way to the worst appetite of the depraved ; 
ora set of well educated, gentlemanly men, and respecta- 
ble women, who will make the stage, what it way be 
made—a place of rational and proper entertainment, If 
we deal fairly with this company, they will answer our 





purpose, and may be kept together, 
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THE YANKEE. 
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AMERICAN-QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Pursuing the course adopted in the last number of 
the Yankee, we come to that part of the paper on the 
Sandwich Islands, where it is the object of Mr. Stewart 
the Missionary, to show what purposes were had in 
view, and what hopes were entertained by himself and 
brethren. 


‘* When captain Cook visited the islands, he found 
them unusually productive. Every description of food 
which they yielded was brought to the ships, by order of 
the chiefs, with a profusion which excited his continued 
surprise. During a period of three months, the crews of 
both ships ate and wasted as much foodas they wished, 
they salted great quantities for their subsequent voyage, 
and it was not all consumed when they arrived in Eu- 
rope. 

‘** The whole group seemed also exceedingly well peo- 
pled. Tauai, that which was first discovered, is only 
thirty-three miles long, and twenty-eight broad, contain- 
ing about five hundred and twenty square miles, and yet 
he computes its inhabitants at thirty thousand. From 
the data which he assumed, this would not seem to have 
been above the truth. 

‘* The dispositions of the natives toward the strang- 
ers, were in general peaceful and inoffensive. The affray 
inwhich captain Cook was killed, deserves scarcely to 
be mentioned as an exception to thisremark. It was the 
result of a momentary excitement, under very considera- 
ble provocations, and might have happened in any har- 
bor of Christendom.” 


The only account now to be depended upon, of the 
death of captain Cook, is to be found in the narrative by 
Ledyard. That is enough to show that captain Cook 
was both unjust and imprudent, and that if he did not 
deserve death, death was never desewed from the hands 
of an offended people, for a rude and repeated violation 
of their sovereignty. 

But continues the reviewer, 


‘* With regard to their moral character, not so much 
can be said. Infanticide was not considered as a crime. 
Whenever a mother became tired of the care of her child, 
and especially if it became sickly, she dug a _ hole in the 
ground, which formed the floor of her cabin, buried it 
alive, and trod the earth smooth with herown feet. Hu- 
man sacrifices were very common. Before the com- 
mencement of a war, at the sickness or death of a chief, 
and we know not on how many other occasions, from 
one to ten victims were sacrificed. ‘* Every appearance 
induced the Cominodore to believe that this inhuman 
practice was very general here.’’* 

“In all that respects the domestic relations, their 
moral character wag asdeplorable as can well be imagin- 
ed. The connubial tie was dissolved at pleasure, if in- 
deed anything deserving of that name existed. Marriages 
between persons of the nearest blood relation are still 
common. 

** Taumu-arii or king Tamoru, as he is commonly call- 
ed, and his son were both, and at the same time, hus- 
bands to one of the widowsof Tameha-meha. Captain 
Cook remarks of the females, that ‘“* they could 
scarcely be prevented from coming on board,and they 
were less reserved than any women we had ever seen.’”’ 


Such was the condition of these happy islanders, when 
they were discovered by the stranger from Europe, ‘and 
first visited by about one hundred and eighty individuals 
of a christian nation.”’ 


‘« It surely is not impertinent or unreasonable’’ ads 
the reviewer, ‘* to inquire what was the result of this 
visit, and what benefits were conferred upon these un- 
enlightened but hospitable heathen, by the representa- 
tives of the most intelligent and virtuous people in Chris- 
tendom. What efforts were made to do away the horrid 
rites of human sacrifices ? What was done to check the 
licentiousness which every where prevailed ? What was 
said tv teach them that their religious notions were ab- 
surd and abominable ? In what arts of civilization were 
they instructed ? Ina word, in what single respect were 
they made wiser, or happier, or better, by the residence, 
during three or four months, of so many men, so much, 
at least in intellectuel cultivation, their acknowledged 
superiors ? 

‘« The present age will not wonder, but we hope that 
an age is coming which will not only wonder, but weep to 
hear, that to all these questions the answer is nothing, 
absolutely nothing. So far from attempting to do away 


* Cook's Voyages, 8 vo. vol. 2d, p. 142, 





human sacrifices, captain Cook himself was present, once 
at least, during this ceremony, quietly looking on. In- 
stead of teaching them a better religion, he suffered them 
to offer him solemn, and as far as they knew, divine hom- 
age, thus giving his highest»sanction to their abominable 
rites. In the place of inculcating purity, there is no rea- 
son todoubt, that the whole crews were surrendered up 
to a license as debasing and as shameless as that of the 
savages themselves. In fine, we look in vain throughout 
the whole of captain Cook’s narrative, forthe remotest 
indication, that, either by officer or by crew,a single 
mechanical art was taught to the healthy, ora single 
medicine exhibited to the sick, Nay, not only was this 
not done ; we have no manner of evidence that it was 
ever thought of. All that these Christians did, was to 
go and look on. 

** We have seen what the first Europeans did not do 
for thé Sandwich Islands. If it be asked, what they ac- 
tually did for them, truth compels us to answer, that. 
setting aside the efforts which missionaries have made for 
their benefit, it has rarely, in the history of our species, 
occurred, that one man has been the means of entailing 
upon a mumerous and unofiending people, so grievous 
and aggravated a curse, as was entailed by captain Cook, 
upon these very Islanders. A part of this mischief was 
the direct consequence of his visit ; the rest, the indirect 
of his discovery. 

‘*We have mentioned the universal licentiousness of 
the crews of the discovery ships. The consequence of 
this licentiousness, was the introduction of a disease 
among the natives, the peculiar shame of civilization, 
which, with its train of horrid concomitants, has ever 
since been sending them by hundreds to the grave, and 
with which thousands are at this moment languishing in 
almost every island in the group. 

‘ This was the eflect of a single vit. But captain 
Cook pointed out their location to the world, and they 
soon became to ships traversing the North Pacific, a place 
of general resort for undergoing repair, for obtaining 
water and other refreshments. As many as one hundred 
vessels, in a single year, have entered the harbor of Hon- 
oruru.. The effects of this intercourse we will now brief- 
ly consider. 

** Te go into particulars, will not however be necessa- 
ry. We have already alluded to the licentious manners 
of the natives. We have only to consider that these is- 
lands are separated by a voyage of twelve thousand and 
eighty miles from the civilized world ; that there the res- 
traints of society had not the shadow of existence ; that 
every one who went there was bound by a sort of profes- 
sional obligation to keep the secrets of his associates ; 
and also let us remember what are the habits of our sea- 
men in our own ports, under all the restraints of society, 
and every one may form for himself a tolerably accurate 
estimate of what was, for many years, the standard of their 
morality. They were a public brothel for every vessel 
that floated on the bosom of the Pacific. They were the 
resort of men, whose vice was too flagrant to be endured 
by respectable connexions in a civilized land. They had 
become a nuisance to the world. Virtue, which had suc- 
cessfully resisted the allurements of vice in Great Britain 
and America, here generally yielded to the torrent of 
overwhelming debauchery. i 

*« . * 7a ® * 

‘The taste for ardent spirits was early: introduced, 
and both sedulously and successfully cherished. The 
chiefs became universally intemperate, and when-intox- 
icated were in the habit of giving way to the méseghock- 
ing excesses, The reason of this was tw ofolat”"In the 
first place, when once a love for intoxicating liqyowhgs 
been created, it may be sold for almost any price ; and 
secondly, it has been found by the experience of many 
an Indian treaty, that when savages engage in traffic 
with civilized men, alcohol is an all-prevalent promoter 
of those bargains, in which the ‘* reciprocity is all on one 
side.’’ But the Islanders were not left to the uncertainty 
of supply from abroad. A few of the patriots from Bot- 
any Bay, having learnt that there was one country on the 
face of the earth where law need not be dreaded, found 
the means of escaping thither, and taught these savages 
the art of distillation. ’ 

** The commerce of the Islands has become, it is true, 
very considerable. Besides fresh provisions, with which 
the vessels are supplied, large quantities of sandal wood 
are exported, and some salt is annually sold. But, 
strange as it may seem, even this tended very greatly to 
increase the wretchedness of the people. The govern- 
ment is absolute in the king, and, under him, in the chiefs. 
The whole class of the aristocracy exercise the most un- 
controlled authority over the persons, the labor, and the 
property of their subjects. The plebeian has no right to 
the tree which he has planted, the pig which he has rais- 








petty gratuity which he may bave received for labor from 


>. 











a foreigner. Now, under such a government as this, 
nothing could have been more-unfortunate than a foreign 
trade. Before the productions of the Islands could be 
exported, the demands of the chiefs upon the people were 
limited to the supply of their own personal wants, and 
these could not have been exorbitant. But, so soon ag 
the productions of the Islands and the property of their 
subjects could be made to minister to their vices or their 
vanity, there was noend to theirrapacity. Every thing 
that could be sold was seized upon by the chiefs. The 
people were drained to the very dregs. Their live stock 
and vegetables were sold, and they themselves were sent 
in hundreds to the mountains forsandal wood. While 
the chiefs were building their houses to vie with the ac- 
commodations of Europe, their subjects were herding in 
hovels, from which a brute would gladly have escaped, 
While the people were seen with scarcely a rag of native 
loth to cover their nakedness, the rulers were clothed in 
the richest stuffs of London or Canton, and consuming poe 
from splendid sofas, while their beauties were reflected 
from the most costly mirrors which an (a) European me- 
tropolis could furnish, 

** The effects of all this may be very easily conceived. 
Poverty and infanticide, and incurable and infectious die- 
ease, made fearful havoc ainong the people. The Island 
of Tau-ai was computed by captain Cook to contain thirty 
thousand inhabitanis ; now it does noi number more than 
ten thousand. It is probable that a diminution in some- 
thing like the same proportion; has taken place in the 
other Islands. Kaahumanu, the present regent, declar- 
edit as her opinion, that the population of the Islands 
bad diminished three fourths since captain Cook’s visit. 
The people were affirmed by captain Cook to be neat 
and cleanly in their habitations ; now they are, by the 
acknowledgment of all, most deplorably filthy. When 
first visited, their food of every kind was in amazing a- 
bundance ; now, articles of provision are sold at a price 
so high as to be a cause of general complaint : so high 
indeed, that the missionaries themselves have frequently 
been obliged to subsist for a considerable time together, 
on salt beefand pork, brought from America, and sea 
biscuit two or three years old, because they did not feel 
themselves at liberty to purchase fresh provisions and 
vegetables at the price demanded by the chiefs. And 
yet, it has been boldly asserted, that this scarcity of pro- 
visions, was in consequence of the residence of missiona- 
ries |’? 

Such was the condition of this people, when the Amer- 
ican board of missions thought proper to send thither 
seven married men with their wives—well educated men, 
of tried character and worth. What they have endured 
in such society ; what they still have to endure, in con- 
sequence of the natural jealousy of the chiefs and the 
perpetual intrigues of men who are averse to every law, 
may be seen by a perusal either of Mr. Stewart’s book, 
or of the review. Here, at any rate,the missionaries have 
done good. Let them be dealt fairly with, They are 
conscientious men—they are heroic men—and though 
they were mistaken, they would therefore be entitled to 
our respect and admiration. But as it is, they are em- 
ployed in a work of utility ; and they therefore should be 
excepted from the multitude who may deserve to be treat- 
ed with reproach and obloquy—the ambitious, the design- 
ing, the political, or the religious mancuverer, 

One brief passage more, and the subject must be thrown 
aside. Let those who sneer at the man or the woman, 
who whether decieved or not, is willing to devote a life, 
to forego all the comforts of such a country as this, for 
the sake of such a people as are described here, let them 
imagine themselves in the situation of Mr. Stewart and 
wife. 

*% At nine o'clock, the breeze heing light, a hoat was sent off from the 
Thames for refreshments. Not long afterwards, the deck of our ship echoed, 
with the ery, § a canoe !—a canoe !—and une of the rude harks of the natives 
was seen rapidly approaching us. Every eye was instantly fixed on it, will 


intense observation ; and I hastened to assist Hi from her state-room to the 
cabin windows, to = i uncultivated beings, with whom we are to spend 





ou lives. A first sig hese wretched creatures was almost overwhelming. 
Their naked figues aM wild expression of countenance—iheir Diack hair, 
streaming in the wind, as they hurried the canoe over the water, with all the 
eager action and muscular power of savage-—their rapid and unintelligible 
e.clamations, and whole exhibition of uncivilized character, gave to thei the 
appearance of being hali-man and helf-beast, avd irresistibly pressed on the 
thoughts the query—* Can they be men—can thcy be women \—do they not 
[form a link in creation, connecting man with the brute? This, indeed, seem- 
ed to be the general impression; and, the officer heading the boat sent to the 
shore, on his return, exclaimed as he ascended the ship, * weil, if I never be- 
fore saw brutes in the shape of men, L have seen them this ome and, ad 
dressing himself to some of our company, added, ‘ you can never live, among 





en, nay, which he has killed and cooked, nor yet to the 
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such a people as this—we shall be obliged to take you back with us” ” 
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Arv.1v. Bees. A very pleasant paper, with a deal 
ef information that we may be sure must have been gath- 
ered by somebody that loves bees—not to say honey. It 
is worthy of remark, by the by, how gentle and liberal 
the human heart which is addicted to the study of nat- 
ural-history, becomes. Who ever heard of a naturalist, 
witha bad temper? Who ever heard of one that did not 
go into the biography of insects—into what may be called 
their in-door life,with a feeling of downright affection? Of 
a truth, I know of no more liberalising, of nomore hu- 
manizing study, than that of natural history. 

The reviewer does not confine himself to the bee-gen- 
try. We have a tour among the ants—the white ants or 
termites ; from which it may be learnt that— 

“ ‘Desire appears to stimulate them—love to allure them 
—feartoalarm them.’ They construct a habitation and 
store up food init. They acknowledge the distinctions of 
rank and power, and know the value of the subdivision of 
labor. They make slaves of one another, and carry on 
war for that purpose. They even capture and imprison in- 
sects of different kinds, to enjoy the benefit of their labor, 
or to reap the fruits of their savoury secretions, Thus the 
ants of certain families, obey a sovereign, and acknowl- 
edge an hereditary lord. Some of them are of the class 
of laborers, whilst others are devoted to war : some col- 
lect the supplies for their curiously-constructed granaries, 
whilst others execute the functions of careful and patient 
nurses : and finally, there are those, who are never in 
action, save qn the field of battle, and who afterwards 
depend entirely on the labour of the slaves, taken in war; 
and perish of hunger, if abandoned by their prisoners, 
rather than make the slightest exertien to procure a sub- 
sistence for themselves. 

“« Thus the societies of white ants or termites consist 
of five different descriptions of individuals—* workers or 
larve—nymphs or pupe—neuters or soldiers—males and 
females.’ ”’ } 

And here—what an affecting story we have, almost in 
the teeth of the hypothesis broached above, about the 
tender-heartedness of a naturalist. However, what I said 
there, I mean to stand to; avowing, that, although a nat- 
uralist may set one insect to devouring another by snaps, 
or provoke a whole tribe to war ; that. although he may 
tear out the bowels of a locust, and leave it for three 
months together quivering upon the wall with a pin stuck 
through it, merely to show its tenacity of life, &c. &c. 
&c.—little pastimes that are familiar to everybody in that 
walk; still I contend, that by the removal of prejudice, 
and by telling the truth of every harmless and bitterly- 
persecuted creatures, and b+ letting usinto the tfue na- 
ture of many that we have hitherto hated or feared,nev- 
er meeting them, but with a disposition to mutilate or 
destroy them—to the naturalist, they are indebted, every 
class of God’s creatures (except man) fora deal «f 
kindness and safety, and therefore of enjoyment. Now 
for an anecdote in proof. Being now pretty well 
satished of the loyalty of the bee for its queen, experi- 
ments will probably stop where they are ; at any rate, 
if a few more should be destroyed in the great work, more 
will be saved—more have been—by the improvements 
that have followed a better knowledge of their nature. 
We do not destroy bees now, when we want their honey. 

** Dr. Warder being desirous of ascertaining the extent of the hees’ loyalty 
er rd, ran the hasard of destroying a swarm, for that purpose. 

aving shaken on ti® grass, all the hees from a hive, which they had only ten- 
anted the day before, he searched for the queen, by stirring amongst them 


with astick. Having found and placed her, with a Tew attendants, in a box, 
she was taken into hie parlor ; where, the box being opened, she and her attend- 


ants immediately few tothe window, when he clipped off one of her wings, 1e- 
turned her to the box, and confined her there for above an hour. In less than 
4 quarter of an hour, the swarm ascertained the loss of their queen, and instead 


wf clusteing together iw one social mass, they diffused themsclves over a space 
of several fect, were much agilated, and uitereda plaintive sound. An - 
after wards, they all took flight, and settled on the Rede where they had first 
slighted, after leaving the parent~tock 5 but, instead of hanging together like « 

wach of grapes, as when a queen is present, they extended themselves along 


the hedge, in small hunches of forty, or firty, or more. ‘ queen was now 
frewntes to them, when they alf aickly gather edt “onthe with a joyful 
un, and formed one harmonious cluster. At night, the Doctor hived’ them 
ara 5 and, on the following morning, repeated his experiment, to see whethe: 
the hees would rise ; the queen being ig a mutilated state, and unable to accum- 
pany them, they surrounded her for several hours, apparently willing to die with 
rather than desert her in her distiess. The ¢ ween was a second time removed, 
when they spread themselves out again, as though searching for her: her re- 
| meen restoration to them, at different parts of their circle, produced one uni- 
a — and these poor, loyal, and loving creatures, always marched and coun- 
~ened ned every way, as the queen wa laid. The Doctor persevered in 
se experiments, till after five days and — of (voluntary) fasting. they a// 


died of famine, except the queen, whe lived a few hours longer, and then died. 
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The attachment of the queen to the working bees, appeared to be equally as 
strong as their attachment to her ; though offered honey, on several occasions, 
during the periods of her separation from them, she constantly refused it, dis- 
daining life, without the company of her subjects.” ** 

* Bevan, p. 140, et sequent. 

But quere to the following proposition. Where is the 
proof? ‘The soul of man is immortal ; and that of the 
brute perishes, because He who made them both hag so 
willed it ; and the intelligence of the destination gPeach 
comes from him.’? How know we—how are we ever to 
know here that the soul of the brute perisheth ? 

Art. v. INDIAN LANGUAGE AND CONDITION. A 
very good paper: And the more so, as it is not altogeth- 
er made upofdeclamation. Here are facts to encour- 
ageus in the hope that has been so repeatedly and so 
urgently expressed in the Yankee. 

‘« The people of the large Ottawa settlement of Waw- 
qunukkezie, or L’Arbre Crothe, in the Peninsula of Mi- 
chigan, are now cn the point of abandoning their hunter 
habits, and betaking themselves exclusively to the culti- 
vation of the soil. Even with the rude and inadequate 
methods of culture now in use, they are able every spring 
to spare to the white settlers at Mackinac and other pla- 
cez, considerable quantities of corn and potatoes, frum 
the remains of their winter stock. Now is the time when 
a little judicious assistance and instruction in the method 
of rearing and employing in the labors of the field, horses 
and oxen, in the construction and use of ploughs, and the 
making and repairing of the ordinary implements of hus- 
bandry, would do more for this people, than hundreds of 
treaties, or thousands of dollars given them in annuities.”’ 

Art. vi. Porputar Superstitions, A sort of 
common-place book, printed off to fillup. A large part of 
the information is derived, without acknowledgment, from 
Hone’s Every-day Book and the Gentleman's Magazine. 
Nearly fifty pages of stuff that nobody will read, nobody 
care for inthis country, worked into a review, merely 
to obtain the two-dollars-a-page, 

Art. vit. Lire or Etsrince Gerry—reviewed 
by Mr. Robert Walsh. Not so bad a paper as might 
have been loeked for. The best part of it is the conclud- 
paragraph, where a multitude of our worthies 
are enumerated without their titles. I can remember 
when our authors published their names in the title-pages 
of their books as gentlemen, or as esquires. If such a 
thing were to be done now, they would be laughed at 
from Dan to Beersheba. I can remember when George 
Washington was never alluded to, but as General Wash- 
ington, His excellency, President Washington, George 
Washington Esquire.—But now even Mr. Sparks of the 
N. American Review has the courage to announce to the 
world the works of George Washington 
vere. 


ing 


Let us perse- 
The time is not far off when our judges will be 
ashamed of being called honors: when our lawyers will 
resent being called ‘squires : and when our excellencies, 
and honorables, and ex-majors, and ex-generals of the 
militia, and ex-nobodies, will be ashamed to hear that 
there was a day when the whole United States of Amer- 
ica would average at least one title to a man. © 


ART. vitt, SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. A 
very excellent paper: short and to the purpose.” 
ART. 1x. Lonpon QuaRTERLY Review. The 


best paper in the book, the best for the multitude, I 
mean ; the best undoubtedly for the subscribers to the A. 
R. But here we have a doctrine which,with every desire to 
see privateering done with and war done with, I for one, 
cannot subscribe to. The reviewer in reply to the non- 
sense of our brother whip over sea, undertakes to show 
that by our efforts to suppress privateering, we have not 
shown a frigid and exacting temper. He should have 
gone further—nay he has gone further. He has shown 
that it is against our interest to encourage privateering. 
** When and where has the American Government ad- 
vanced as a rypreen of the maritime law, that ** belli- 
gerents should abstain from commissioning privateers ?”? 
—when such an assertion was made by a Journal having 
much authority in its own country, and respected every 
where, it should have produced the proof, or been ready 
to do so. If we have introduced this restriction in trea- 





ties already made with indepepdent governments, and 





rofessed our willingness to do the same with others, asa 
matter of mutual agreement, can it be said, with any pro- 
priety, that we are putting forth pretensions, or advanc- 
ing new doctrines of national law ?—Are we chargeable 
with a * frigid and exacting temper,’’ particularly to- 
wards Great Britain, for proposing such a compact to 
her ; which she is at full liberty to receive or reject at 
her pleasure? A moment’s reflection must satisfy the 
most prejudiced, that, on this subject, at least, self-inter- 
est has not predominated ; and thatif there be an error 
in proposing to abolish privateering, it is because our in- 
terest is directly opposed to the measure. Ou: national 
navy beingsmall, in comparison with those of Europe, 
it is important that we should obtain force on the Ocean 
from every source in our power ; particularly for the an- 
noyance of the commerce of the enemy. For this pur- 
pose, none is more effectual than privateering. It has 
always been a most formidable engine of war in our hands; 
we have peculiar facilities for employing it, if self-inter- 
est governed the question, we would never consent to 
abandon it.’’ 


But he should not have stopped here. He should have 
recollected, that if individuals on the sea suffer by the 
war made onthe property of individuals, that loss falls 
on the nation, just as much as if a country were invaded, 
with this additional circumstance in favor of the destruction 
of individual property at sea. Vessels are insured by 
companies against war. 

But houses are not. If the enemy burn a ship, the 
loss falls not on the individual, or if it do, it is his own 
fault, for he might insure,—but on a company; if the éne- 
my burn his house, he has no remedy. The loss of the 
nation is the same to be sure in both cases: but in the 
war atsea, the loss, though terrible enough, is not so 
productive of individual sufiering. In the latter case the 
wealthy bear it ; in the former it is borne by the poor— 
the comparatively poor, at any rate. On land, the loss by 
war is the loss of one. At sea, the loss by war is the loss 

a multitude. 

The othertwo articles—about the north-west passage 
and Joseph Napoleon, are what are technically called 
respectable papers. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1828. 
TT EE NAT SE 
COMPOSITION OF A FELONY. 

It is high time that our people were put upon their 
guard against a practice, which, appears to prevail 
far and wide in this country, and which if it be suf- 
fered to continue, will assuredly operate to the de- 
struction of our law. 

I allude to the practice of settling with those who 
Ihave offended against the criminal law of the State, 
by taking back the property stolen, or by hushing the 
matter up under an agreement or an understanding 
not to prosecute, in consequence of pecuniary or other 
reward, or promise of reward. Nething, I believe, is 
;more common, Yet nothing can be more danger- 
ous to the community. 

The friends of the party accused interfere, the 
relations, the neighbors, all who make a trade of 
mercy, all who are in the habit of forgiving offences 
—not to themselves, but to others ;—and they who 
are appointed to administer the law upon oath, even 
vur magistrates are in the habit of either avoiding 
their duty, or of recommending a settlement among 
the parties. I do not say this of all—for some know 
better, and some are not to be persuaded out of their 
sworn allegiance to the law; but whoever they are, 
they are liable to, and more richly deserve than the 
criminal himself, a severe punishment. It is chiefly 
owing tosuch misconduct that serious crimes ever 
occur. But how ? 

No great c: ae is ever perpetrated at one step. 
Were the juvenile or trivial offender visited, on his 
first aberration from the right path, by the parental 
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hand of the law, (for in this country, and particularly 
in this neighborhood, it is parental) he might be effect- 
ually and almost immediately reformed. But suffer 
him to escape, and the chances are a million to one 
that he repeats the offence in an aggravated shape. 
No better illustration could be brought forward than 
the case, wherewith our neighborhood has lately been 
agitated. ‘The miserable man, who is now an out- 
cast from society and a reproach to all that ever knew 
or loved him, was guilty, not many years ago, of some 
professional trick, for which he was reproved—though 
not severely enough—and forgiven by his brethren of 
the bar. Soon after, he altered two notes of hand in 
his possession ; they were each for one hundred dol- 
lars ; one he altered to four and the other to two, 
probably with no disposition at the time to wrong any 
body. But he was discovered—and permitted to es- 
cape. 

Other cases of professional bad-faith occurred; but 
they never came to the knowledge of the bar ; they 
were hushed up among the parties. And what was 
the result ? Why this-——that the unhappy man grew 
fool-hardy, actually desperate with confidence. ‘To 
such an extent was it carried, that he was guilty of 
continual and gratuitous forgery ; that he suffered a 


a a ean: 





Such may be the truth. Such it certainly is, toa 
degree. And the consequence now is, that the wi- 
dow and the orphan are defrauded. of their last 
farthing ; that many—very many—poor people, who 
had gathered together a little money to keep them 
out of the poor-house in their old age, are now utter- 
ly destitute. For the note-shavers, | feel no pity— 
although, where the law about usury exists, I should 
look upon a usurer by trade as a respectable man, if 
he were not also the director of a bank. 

Ihave been urged to press this matter upon the 
public, and to show them what the law is, that they 
may have no excuse to offer should they ever be guil- 
ty of compounding a felony. 

The composition of a felony, anciently called 
Theftbote, is the taking the goods stolen or other a- 
mends upon agreement not to prosecute. 1Hale’s P_ 
C. 619. Hawk. P. C. Book 1. C. 59. $.5. “ Theft- 
bote,” says Blackstone, 4,133, “is where the party rob- 
bed not only knows the felon, but also takes his goods 
again or other amends, upon agreement not to prose- 
cute.” This offence was formerly held to make a 
man an accessary; but is now punished only with fine 
and imprisonment. Hawk. P.C. C59. S. 6. It is 
the showing favor to the culprit, not the taking of the 





note in one case to lie over, upon the back of which 
were names of two well-known citizens, who were 
never notified, simply because the amount was not} 


| 


Jarge : that on another occasion, that which led to his a branch of Misprision of Felony, though in common 


discovery, he obtruded a forged endorsement upon 
an individual, without either temptation or interest on 
his part ; and that persons, whose names he had forg- 
ed, were among the most respectable of our commun- 
ity—in two cases the directors of banks, into which 


the very notes he had forged, were liable to be sent} or an accessory ; and the punishment for this offence | 


every day, either for collection or discount. 
he escaped. No wonder that he grew desperate with 
audacity. What had he to fear ?—he to whom de- 
tection brought neither punishment nor exposure— 
neither loss of character, nor change of habit? 


And yet 


Now let us imagine a case—it may be, for aught 
we know, the very case under review. Suppose a 
friend of Mr. R. had left with hima few blank en- 
dorsements (forsuch things have been.) Suppose that 
Mr. R. knew very well, when these were given, that 
if his friend were.by, he would furnish him with as 
Suppose too that he felt sure of being 
able to meet the payment of his own notes—and that 


Inany more. 


he knew he should be forgiven, perhaps witha smile, 
if he were to acknowledge the truth—if he were to 
own that he had taken the liberty to sign that friend’s 
name without a power of attorney, in some case of 
great moment or suddenness, not being able to find 
him ; suppose all this, and would he not be likely to 
forge the name, if he were hurried or pushed, perhaps 
with a viewto acknowledge it—certainly with no 
wish to injure his friend ? After having done it 
once, without discovery—or if discovered, without 
punishment or without reproof, would he not be like- 
ly to persevere ? And at last, finding it easier to 
write a name, than to ask another to write it, and 
being in for it—and thinking it were as well to be 
hung for anold sheep asa lamb—might he not be 
led on, perhaps with nothing to keep him alive but 
the hope of a lottery-prize, or some extraordinary 
turn of good-luck, until at last he would be afraid to 
acknowledge the truth, afraid even to think of the 
amount he had forged, of the number and variety of 
chances there were of detection ?* 





* “ Fontleroy in England, is another illustration. He played the game 


goods back, which constitutes the offence. 
Strictly speaking, the composition of felony relates 
to composition for theft, and for theftouly; and is only 


parlance we hear those who have settled other offen- 
ces, charged with compounding a felony. 

Misprision of Felony is the concealment of a felony 
which a man knows of, but never assented to, for if 
he assented, this would make him eithera_ principal 
|here, would be fine and imprisonment. Properly 
speaking therefore, those who have settled with Mr. 
Richardson, and destroyed the evidence, or conceal- 
ed it, or shown favor to him—if any there are—have 
been guilty of Misprision of Felony. 

In Massachusetts they have’ decided that the mere 
taking of a promissory note, no part of which was 
ever paid, as a consideration for showing favor, is the 
composition of a felony. 





MORE KICKS THAN COPPERS, 

Really it is very encouraging to see the interest that 
generous tempers with well cultivated-minds, will take 
in the efforts that a disinterested individual—one continu- 
ally acknowledged to be such, so far as a pecuniary inter- 
est is concerned—may take in their behalf. 

Here has the editor of the Yankee been battling with 
the worst evils, and by far the most formidable vices of 
our neighborhood, for six whole months—taking the bold- 
est by the beard—saying to the very judges of the land— 
thus far shall ye go, and no further—exposing himself 
once a week, at least, to a prosecution of one sort ora- 
nother, to insult, or to personal attack, from the lottery- 
people, or the theatre-people, or from others who have 
been rebuked for their licentiousness—and yet, up to this 
hour—in this neigborhood,the publisher has actually lost 
more than he has gained byit! Think of that !—ye 
who pretend to believe that the spirit, and courage, and 
good faith which the Yankee has observed from first to 
last (bating a few errors of judgment—for which the edi- 
tor has been sorry enough, and for which he has atoned 





——=— 


here—ye that are proud of the character it has obtained 
abroad, not only for itself but for the very town—yea for 
the very State where it is published—ye who glory in see- 
ing how it is regarded by literary men all over this coun- 
try—just think of its having to suffer in this immediate 
neighborhood for every blow it makes at immerality ! 
Yet such is the fact—and our public ought to be aware 
of the truth. One example may be enough. On account 
of what the Yankee has said against Lorreries alone, 
the publisher has lust a considerable job-business, and 
ten subscribers, among the lottery people, and their re- 
lations by marriage. 

And for what he has said, how much do you think he 
has gained ? Why two subscribers !—two subscribers— 
and nothing more—to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief. Now—of a truth—good folks—do yeu not think this 
very creditable to the moral-sense of our community ?— 
and very encouraging to a spirited publisher? I say nothing 
of the editor—for what I have done heretofore, 1 shall 
continue to do,so long as I have anything to do with a 
newspaper—lI shall say what I believe will do most good, 
without caring who suflers—myself or another. But I 
speak of the publisher. 

It is really a shame that he should be out of pocket 
for all the extra-exertions that are made by the editor in 
behalf of this immediate neighbourhood. Yet so it is— 
to every blow that I strike at the acknowledged vices of 
our community, he loses more than he gains, and yet, 
abroad—at Boston, at New-York and elsewhere—places 
for which no sacrifices are made, no subscribers are lost, 
new ones are continually coming in. 





THE ARGUS, 

The readers of the Yankee will be gratified to hear 
that the iremendous denunciations of the writer in the 
Argus have resulted in nothing more than what fol- 
lows. Being dared to the proof ; being assured that 
he might publish what he pleased, true or false, with 
safety; having a pledge given to him, that he should 
neither be insulted nor horse-whipped—neither {70s- 
ecuted nor fined, after a whole week of preparation 
(for he suffered the last Argus to appear without 
opening his mouth in it) he has had the courage to 
say—in what would make two or three columns 
more if it were printed fairly— 

First—That the editor of the Vankee ‘ has con- 
fessed himself (!) a thief, a liar, and a coward, in his 
crazy publication, entitled Errata— 


‘*T have been guilty,’’ says he, ‘so guilty, that J 
have no hope left, except in the infinite compassion of 
my Maker.’’ ‘* 1 became so active and intense,” he con- 
tinues, ‘* in my secret searching after the means of de- 
fence—like them that defend themselves, and attack 
others, by poison, because they are not valiant enough, 
nor strong enough, of arm or heart, to make battle open- 
ly ;—this it is, to which | owe all that is good, as well as 
all that is evil in my life. It has made me a husband and 
a father—a lover of many women—the explorer of many 
hearts—a traveller through all Europe—the spoiler of 
many a blessed creature, many a shrine of purity, &c.”” 


Now in reply to the above, without stopping to ask 
how do you, or how does ny else on earth know 
that I am the author of the book alluded to—for if I 
chose to deny it, nobody could establish the fact ; I 
have merely to say that Errata neither is, nor was 
meant to be—either a portrait or a biography. It is 
a novel—a story, and nothing but a story ; and 
though it pers does contain a multitude of facts, 
yet by some unaccountable propensity of the writer 
‘in the Argus, to see falsehood rather than fact, the 
| very things he refers to are either wholly or material- 
ly untrue. What could possess people, who knew the 
history of my whole life—who knew my father, one 





to the full extent of his power)—think of that ! ye who 
are applauding him at the very corners of the streets, and 
furnishing him with facts. and cheering him on to uninter- 
rupted warfare—you lying by all the while and leaving 
him, not only to fight the battle for you, but to pay the 
piper.—Think of that ! ye who acknowledge that he is 





for many years with a halter about his neck ; and repestedly esc iped by what 
now appears little short of a miracle. He has forged the names of persons he 
never knew, while they were standing over him. 





doing a world of good,that you want just such a paper 








of the most respectable and generally-beloved men 
‘that ever breathed—a man who died when I was not 
four weeks old ; or those who knew my excel- 
lent mother, (still living, thanks be to God,) and my 
‘only sister ; or my fifty uncles—and that I never had 
|a brother—what could possess anybody to imagine 
| that a story in a novel, was the story of my life, and 
a true story thereof ; when it declares that the father 
lof the person, who is supposed tobe myself, was 4 
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militia captain, a justice of the peace, a tavern-keep- 
er anda brute ; that he lived to educate the hero of 
the book—that the mother of the said hero died while 
he was yet a boy—that he had several brothers—and 
that his uncle, a butcher, (one of the best fellows 
alive by the way) used to whip him till his shoes 
would run over with blood—how anybody could sup- 
e that such a story was anything more than it per- 
tended to be, a—fictton—is to me unaccountable. 

But more definitely—for I do not choose to leave 
the matter now for asingle moment in doubt. I have 
only to say—that the character of Will Adams in the 
book alluded to, is not half so much a portrait of me, 
as that of Hammond the dwarf, is. either was in- 
tended for a portrait,as I said before, either of myself 
or of anybody else ; though in both some touches of 
truth, and a few lights and shadows of individuality 
are introduced. But why write such a book? partly to 
show that while it is bad ever to go astray at all, no- 
body that does go astray ought ever to be discouraged; 
and partly to refute calumnies that | knew to be cir- 
culating through society, like those charges in the 
Argus, in so secret a way that I could not hope to en- 
counter them but by some such extraordinary means. 
What truth I did tell would be known for truth, by 
those who had heard the stories alluded to, and would 
put them to rest forever—while to such as had never 
heard of them, the book would pass for what it pur- 
ported to be, a crazy novel, written for the purpose of 
showing what would be the effect of a bad education 
upon a generous, though violent temper. The hero 
was a coward. Who ever thought of charging me 
with cowardice, till 1 amused myself with trying to 
show, what I believe to be the truth—namely that 
all creatures‘ are cowards by nature—cowards till 
they are forced to be otherwise—for all creatures that 
live would avoid pain. Who ever thought of regard- 
ing me as either a thief or a liar, till 1 published it to 
the world—voluntarily—not only in Errata, but in 
the very magazines of Europe*—that I had been both; 
and that I had passed counterfeit money, and cheat- 
ed in a thousand ways for my master and for myself, 
when a boy? But why did I do this? Partly to 
show the effects of a bad education (for which, by the 
way, [ had no right to blame anybody—it was no fault 
of her’s who had the charge of mine—I was a boy that 
no woman, hardly any man could have brought up 
with saleby etording to the presen! dreadful system of 
education)—partly to snow others, who have been 
foolish or wicked, that if they did not reform they 
were lost, and that if they did reform, instead of its be- 
ing a reproach to them that they had ever gone as- 
tray, it would be a ground of security, a guarantee for 
the respect and confidence of the world. In short, I 
said what I said to encourage others—ten thousand 
others, who had done as | had done, or worse ; and 
were airaid to acknowledge their faults or to go back. 
Ibelieved,and I still believe, that it is an easy thing for 
any body to outgrow the follies or the vices of youth. 

But more distinctly yet. I never was a coward in 
the opinion of the world; nor athief ; nor a liar ; nor 
a cheat ; nor a drunkard; nor a lover of strong 
drink ; nor was | ever addicted to low pleasures ; 
nor ever guilty of aught which is not of every-day 
occurrence (except in warfare). 1 never poisoned, 
nor wished to poison—I never attacked anybody eith- 
er secretly or anonymously—tor I never felt afraid of 
a human being, nor ever saw one, however hostile he 
might be, whom I would not have done a kindness to 
in five minutes after he had injured or attempted to 
injure me, if I saw a symptom of sorrow in his look. 
Need I say more—need I say that I am not Will Ad- 
ams—that I was never married’—that I was never a 
husband nor a father ?—that I was never a_ traveller 
through all Europe (for when that book was written 
i had never been out of sight of land)that I was never 
the spoiler of any blessed creature, of any shrine of 
purity—or that I never committed suicide!—Is it 
woith my while to deny this? Should I not be laugh- 
ed at if I did 2—Yet—1 must deny it—and | do—for 
it has become necessary. Here in my native town, 
a fellow is found—a stranger, of a very bad character, 
Francis O. J. Smith by name—who knew nething of 
me, till he had to make inquiries for the purpose of 
justifying the atrocious ribaldry he had uttered of 
me under a mask—he, saying what he said, and doing 
what he did anonymously, while | have met him in 


*In Blackwood, and in the London Magazine. 


the broad day-light with my face uncovered, and my 
whole heart naked—he, till he had made the inqui- 
ries alluded to, inquiries which resulted in his utter 
humiliation and disappointment, was probably ideot 
enough to believe that the novel Errata was a biog- 
raphy—perhaps the auto-biography of the editor of 
the Yankee; that a character who narrowly escapes a 
gibbet, and afterwards runs mad, and destroys him- 
self, is no other than the editor of the Yankee him- 
self! 

But secondly.—The rest of the proof, is—that I 
must be the enemy of my country here because I was 
the enemy of my country abroad ; and that I must 
have been the enemy of my country abroad, because 
Iam sohere. To prove that I was so there, and 
that Iam so here, Mr. Francis O. J. Smith relies 
upon certain extracts fiom certain papers about E:ng- 
land, which have appeared in the Yankee. This is 
enough. On this part of the subject, [ have nothing 
more to say ; Iam willing to *be judged, here and 
hereafter, not only by these very papers about Eng- 
land, but by these very extracts. 

Let us now proceed to the concluding paragraph. 
And here, that I may neither mistake his words nor his 
meaning, I shall give it entire. 


‘© We have now done with Neal and his Yankee for- 
ever. We ask pardon of our readers for having permitted 
a subject so unworthy to occupy so much of our paper. 
But having promised our readers a portrait of the man, 
and having completed it, we shall not again permit 
his name, or that of his paper, to pollute our columns.”* 


But Ihave not done with the Argus forever. I 
did hope that the indignant burst of reprobation 
with which the attack on me was received by certain 
of its most powerful and able supporters, would have 
led it either to an apology for what had occurred, or 
to a continued silence on the subject hereafter. In 
this hope I had foreborne to publish four different 
communications that have been sent me, two of 
which are of a very personal nature. (‘They are re- 
ferred to in another page of the Yankee.) I was led 
to hope this from the fact, that up to yesterday eve- 
mee was assured -by the printersof the Yankee, 
who without consulting me, had made some enquiries 
on the subject at the Argus-office, that nothing more 
should appear in that paper : they made the enquiry 
that room might be left in the Yankee for a reply. 
Still however, as [I had no faith in what the Argus 
might say, oranybody connected with it—or even Mr. 
Todd himself, a very worthy man I had always 
thought, until I was obliged to consider him an offen- 
der in this unprincipled and foolish war—still I say, 
having no faith in anything that might be said by any- 
body connected with the Argus, I determined to be 


Now what does the individual alluded to, on hear- 
ing the charge? Does he attempt to reply to all this, 
by personal outrage ? Dues he try to escape the 
trial? Does he even refuse to plead, as he might, 
upon the ground that he did not know his accuser— 
that they had not been confronted together ? Does 
he apply to the law ? No. But he says to him—sub- 
stantially this. I enjoy the good opinion of this cora- 
munity. I deserve it. ‘That they may know wheth- 
er | am worthy of their good opinion or not, | now 
give you permission to publish whatever you know 
or have heard of me, to my disadvantage, al any pe- 
riod of my life. Ifit be true, I will acknowledge it. 
I will answer any question you may please to put to 
me. I will neither horsewhip you, nor insult you. | 
will not apply to the law. So far from it indeed— 
that if you are prosecuted, I will defend you. Ifyou 
are fined, I will pay your fine. Nay more—You al- 
lege that you have had communications written 
against me of a most terrible nature, by persons of 
character. If so—I give you leave to publish them, 
whether true or false. 

And what is the result. I ask the reader to judge. 
I care not whether he bea friend of the Argus or 
not ; a foe of the Yankee or not. I ask him to read 
wh .‘ has been said by both papers,and judge for him- 
selt—as he will answer it hereafter. Think of a 
man’s saying—Charge me with what you will, you 
may doit with safety. Ask me any question vou 
please, I willanswerit. Wouldany other man dare 
tosay as much ? Would the scoundrel who wrote 
the paper alluded to, dare to make me such an offer. 
Let him, if he dares, 

But again IT say—What is the result ? What has 
Ys ne. against me 2? What one thing that they 
did not know before? Has he brought forward any 
proof at all—of any one thing ?—No ! 

And yet “ he has done with the subject forever.” 
Good God ! to what a condition of society are we 
reduced, when a public man may be assailed in this 
way, page after page, by a widely-circulated paper ; 
and then, when he calls for the proof—the proof—be 
answered by such language as this—‘* We are done 
with the subject forever.” 

One word more.—I now ask every honest man, 
whether instead of proving the editor of the Yankee 
to be what he promised to prove him—everything 
worthless and contemptible—cowardly and unprin- 
cipled—the writersin the Argus, be he who he may, 
has not proved himself to be so ? 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








prepared for a reply, though assured that nothing 
more would be said on the subject, and though the last | 
Argushad not alluded to it; a very curious fact, if it | 
had not become afraid of the consequences. I did 
prepare. I left room fur the reply—and I now give | 
the reply. 

But as [have said before—however the Argus may 
have done with me, [have not done with the Argus. 
I would have passed it over—I would have forgiven 
it, if it had shown either sorrow or compunction ; but 
as it does neither ; as it proposesto carry it off with a 
lofty air—I will humble it. War—open war new, to 
the last breath of my life, or to the utter overthrow 
of the Argus, I will wage with it ; unless I have an 
apology as public as the offence. I will not endure 
such things. I will not suffer them to pass without 
their reward. Iwill not leave so poor an example 
for society . 

And now—that the public may judge between us, 
I shall lay a brief summary of the matters before 
them. 


An anonymous writer—(I am told however, that his 
name is Francis O. J. Smith, a paltry attorney, who, 
if it were not for this paper quarre], [ should expose 
to the public on other grounds, hereafter to be consid- 
ered,) comes out in a public paper and charges an in- 
dividual,who associates with the highest, and best, and 
purest of our society, with being all that is wicked, 
worthless, and low. Unheard of crimes, habits and 
vices are alluded to, as if they were not to be breathed 
aloud ; the writer pretending the while to fear that 
if he spoke more plainly, he should be horsewhipped, 





Tam obliged to the author of the communication respecting the Argus, 
and its editor ; but as T woul. not destroy the one, nvr trample on the other, 
I shall make no use of the information just now—the concluding remarks are 
of such a kind however, that they should appear under any circumstances ; 
and therefore I do pubiish them. “They are as follows— ’ 


‘* I perceive, by the last number of the Yankee, that 
the editor of the Argus (Smith, I believe,) has undertaken 
to bring you before the public im an unfaverable attitude. 
It is high time that he were dragged forth to the day ; 
and [ am much rejoiced to find him writhing under the 
lash of just and general indignation. 

A ROD IN PICKLE. 

After Thought.—-Is it not much to be regretted,that the 
editorial department of the Argus should be so managed, 
as to allow people to suspect, fora moment, that such 
nen as judge Ware, judge Preble and others, might be 
the authors of the disgraceful papers that are frequently 
inserted in it ? Every paper should be responsible for its 
contents. The editor should be known and his name be 
on the paper, and then we shall know what to do. But 
now, an unprincipled man or boy, who is the real editor, 
writes what he pleases, which is usually vile stuff, sticks it 
into any part of the paper, and leaves the public to father 
it upon A. B. or C., as the purpose to be answered may 
require. All I have to say at present, is, that great in- 
justice is frequently done by this sneaking method of con- 
ducting a newspaper, and that the the voice of all good 
men is against it.’’ 


“A puri” of M. De Beaufort. As the object had in view, by all who have 
enjoyed an opportunity of knowing this estimable man aud extraordinary teach- 
er, has been effected, and as the editor of the Yankee intends to write a paper 


on the subject of M. De B's. method of inst: action, tae communication of a pu- 
pil is not published. 

Loudon Papers.—A variety of papers from Mr. E. D. Preble (of this town, 
now on his travels in Europe) are received at the Yankee office. Mr. P. will 
please to accept the thanks of the e:itor. 

Mr. Luwcas's Drawing Book.—Of this invaluable work, it is intended to give 
a sort of review as soon as other engagements wiil admit. Meanwhile however, 
it should be recommended to those who are in earnest on the subject of drawing 





or peradventure put to death. 








and perspective, 
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If the following verses, (1) anda great many more 
that have appeared in the Boston Literary Gazette, 
under the signature of Inez, are the work of a wo- 
man, then have we a female cf a loftier and braver 
spirit in such poetry, than have our brothers over-sea. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than some of the writ- 
ten music of Mrs. Hemans—her Voice of Spring for 
example, and that other gem of starry and articulate 
lustre, which appeared not long ago, where she com- 
pares the slighted heart, with the Jost ring, the broken 
chord, and the spilt wine ; but beautiful as they are, 
they want the high sounding strength of these verses, 
and of many more that have been published in the 
B. L. G. But are they written by a woman ?—If 
they are, she deserves to be encouraged by the decid- 
ed and general approbation of the lovers of poetry 
among us. 

; THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH, 
says of Queen Elizabeth—* In the 
hour of her departure from this life, she ordered her musi- 


Some historian 


cians into her room and died hearing them.’’ 


*« Summon the minstrels forth!—What shade 
Is passing on mine eye !—(2) 
Tknow it—the great shadowy wing 
Of death is hovering nigh: 
I feel it—’neath its midnight chill 
My crown gives back no gleam; 
The subject nations bowed around 
Grow like a throngful dream. 


* Like a throngful dream with surging lift 
And last receding roll— 

The pomp and power of a life gone by 
Swell on my parting soul: 

The jewel stores and hoarded gold 
Shine not for me—what worth 

Is all of earth that call’d me queen ?— 
Summon the minstrels forth! 


** Summon the minstrels—let the trump 
Burst on my failing ear, 
Soft lute, proud lyre, and virginal 
To shroud my soul from fear : 
I may not see the beautiful, 
The brows my hand hath crown’d—- 
What shape stood by my feet, evan now ?— 
—Fling forth the pall of sound. 


(1) These are only a part of the number that appeared in the B. L. G. 





(2) what shade 

Is passing on mine eye? 
If the author wrote on here, he deserves to feed on bread on water for a week 
Only imagine how such an oversight could he made by one who must feel 
wu-ic, and thril) at the power ol language—ing-on-minc—where it Was so easy, 
and so much more agieeable to say— . 

What shade 
Is passing o’er mine eye? 





The following too—it is rare indeed that one meets 
with such poetry. And yet, a man gifted with blood 
of the proper temperature, and awed and agitated as 
they are, who venture into the depths of the poetical 
sea, ought to be able to pour forth such as this in 
common talk by the day together. 1 allude now to 
the words,to the language, tothe rhvthm of the verse. 
Tie thought of the child is another thing. ‘That is a 
star of itself ; and to the authorof the lines we are 
largely indebted. 

“ Her simple thought broke forth expressively — 
« Father ! dear Father! God has made a star !” 
There is nothing more beautiful in the history of 


children. 
Feom the Youth’s Companion. 


A CHIILD’S FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR.,* 


She had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up in Heaven, and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its firsteve. How beautiful 
Must be the work of nature to a child 

In its first, fresh impression! Laura stood 


By the low window with the silken lash 
Of her soft eye uprais’d, and her sweet mouth 
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j Of beauty that she could not comprehend 
And had not seen before. The purple folds 
Of the low sunset clouda, and the blue sky 
That look’d so still and delicate above, 
Fill’d ber young hea-t with gladness, and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 
Stood looking at the west with that half smile, 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 
Presently in the edge of the lasi tint 
Of sunset, where ihe blue «as melted in 
To the famt golden mellowness, a star 
Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 
Burst from her lips, and putiing up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressi,ely— 
** Father ! dear Father! God has made a star !”’ 
* A fact. ROY. 





SCHOOL-MASTERS AND SCHOOUOL-HIS- 
TRESSES, 

How does it happen tpat they, who are of a truth, the 
greatest benefactors of the human race, the only res- 
ervoir of truth and knowledge that are provided for 
posterity—our school-masters and school-mistresses— 
our teachers of every rank and power—they to whom we 
are indebted for the preservation of that torch, alluded 
to profanely enough byMoore,which has been transmitted 
from hand to hand through countless ages—through all 
the vicissitude, the darkness, and the revolutions of our 
earth, and which, if it ever go down to the future, must 
be sent thither by them and by them only (for when they 
die who do not teach what they know, all that they ever 
knew dies with them)—the torch of science, the 
torch of truth; how happens it that after so many centu- 
ries of experience, we are but just beginginig to perceive 
that of all the professions, trades or pursuits which may 
be followed here—by man or by woman, that of preserv- 
ing this perpetual fire, that of handing it down te pos- 
terity—of transmitting it forever-and-ever through a 
chain of linked immortalities—that of preparing the 
character and fashioning as they do the very destiny ot 
after ages, is the loftiest and the grandest ? 

Who shall answer this question? Who is there able 
to say why it is that our school-masters and school-mis- 
tresses have been so regarded heretofore—they to whom 
our fathers and our fathers’ fathers have entrusted what 
was of more value to them, than all their possessions on 
earth,—the safety of their children, their safety here and 
their safety hereafter (as they believed)—knowing, as 
they must have known, that one wrong principle commu- 
nicated to a child might be the seed of mischief and suffer- 
ing age after age for whole nations ; that one right view 
might be as indestructible as the stars in heaven. 

‘*An anecdote presents itself to my recollection at 
this moment,’’ says the author of 4 word in favour of 
female schools, ** which may not be irrelevant to the sub- 
ject. ‘An anxious mother, who could not really find one 
of these treasures in question, wrote to her brother, 
an officer in the army, to the following effect :— 

‘*My dear Brother—I am in great distress for 
want of a governess for my daughters. As you go 
so much into the world, and see so great a variety of 
people, perhaps it may be in your power to assist me. 
As we are out of the reach of masters, I requirea 
person who is perfect mistress of music, drawing, 
dancing, geography, writing, arithmetic, and French. 
She must not only understand French grammatically, 
but must be able to speak it correctly and elegantly. 
A knowledge of Italian would be a great recommen- 
dation. Other essentials it is almost unnecessary to 
mention ; for, of course, she must be a gentlewoman 
in her manners, well-read, well-principled, and very 
good-tempered, fond of children, and not objecting 
to retirement, for we see very little company, and 
Mr. and myselflike to have our evenings to 
ourselves. I wish her to be about twenty-five. The 
salary is ——,” &c. &c, 

To this letter Colonel ——— replied as follows :— 

‘* My dear Sister,—I have received your letter, and 
should be very glad torender you any assistance in 
my power. Inthe present case, however, I cannot 








Half parted with the new and strange delight 


give you any hopes of being serviceable toyou. For 
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many years I have been looking out for exactly such 
a woman 2s you describe—hitherto wholly in vain, 
{ shall continue my search ; but should [ 80 for- 
tunate as to succeed, I must frankly tell you, that I 
shall not make the lady your governess, but my own 
wife.—1 am, dear sister, yours most affectionately.”’ 





TRAVELLING--A PUFF, 

Now is the time for our friends of the South to pay 
usa visit. Ifthey are roasted out there—let them 
“order their wings, and be off to the north.” Our 
steam-boats are all awake ; our stage-coaches among 
the best in the world ; our roads very fair—a large 
part as good as any on earth—some of our hotels 
very good—our landscapes greener than the greenest 
of Old England—our sea-views, and water-privi- 
leges more numerous and more beautiful by far than 
most of those that are celebrated in Europe. Then 
why stay and perspire yourselves to death, in the 
heated, unhealthy atmosphere of New-York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Charleston (S. C.) 

But why urge you to this ? The current of sum- 
mer-travelling has already set this way ; and as the 
shortest, and by far the most agreeable rout to Que- 
bec is through our territory, you cannot long be 
ignorant of the truth. 

But may what is here said be trusted to? Are our 
steam boats and hotels what they should be ? Not 
altogether. But some of them aie excellent. In 
Portland you will find two or three good hotels, and 
at Bath one (kept by Mr. Mellen) worthy of all 


praise. 








HABITS OF IMITATION, 
Very proper. 


‘* Mr. Neal,—As vou are regarded—not altogether so 
by me—as one who has a remedy for every literary evil, 
—a paper rattan for every abuse, an ‘* Errata’’ for every 
blunder, a punition for every peccadillo; as a connoisseur 
of‘ all things written,’ a demagogue in Gymnastics, e 
sure chronicler of trifling weaknesses, and a _phillipick to 
all imitation,—I see no ostensible reason why the follow- 
ing semi-episode may not come within your cognition. 

It is remarkable how persons even of high spirits and 
some originality, will debase themselves by mimickry. 
When a person is celebrated, or is known to excel in some 
superior qualities, accomplishments, or ‘what not,’ and by 
some cause or other, he has some little trifling defect or 
fault in those very accomplishments, I say it is remarka- 
ble to see how soon others of ordinary excellencies wilt 
exert themselves to imitate those little faults. Why do 
they not rather imitate the better qualities ? Is it not be- 
cause it is easier to do wrong than to do right ? and be- 
cause to have those exact little minute faults, which others 
are known to have, associates the idea of faults with 
some attendant excellencies. 

Ergo, if you have good qualities you are sureto be 
suspected of bad, and ifbad you will certainly be supposed 
to have * a secret good’ at heart. ] 

I know of a very decent singer—very—in this town, 
and because the modulation of his voice has rather an in- 
sipid or unpleasing sound,after it ascends to a certain pitch, 
he is imitated by more than twenty ordinary singers in 
this little petty incorrigible defect—no singers at all—for 
me. What say you, Mr. Yankee ?”’ IMPROMPTU. 
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